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Front cover: ‘Urubu’ : the mating cry of 
a Brazilian vulture, a West Indian devil 
god, or a slave dialect of South Carolina? 
It’s ‘Call my Bluff by the new Inner 
London District, with an all-male side 
from Prideaux House (right to left: Tony 
Kirwin, John Paton, Eddie Smart) versus 
an all-female team from the District 
(Stella Freeston, May Simmons, Greta 
Lynn). The District is running a series of 
‘New Venture’ social evenings which have 
already exploded the myth that people 
enjoy only the company of their own 
age-group. See more on pages 8 and 9. 
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Toc H seeks to create friendship and 
understanding among people of all back- 
grounds and beliefs. Local group activ- 
ities range from holidays for the handi- 
capped and children’s playschemes to arts 
festivals and even bird-watching. Toc H 
is short for Talbot House: the soldiers’ 
club in Belgium founded by the Reverend 
‘Tubby’ Clayton in 1915. Today Toc H 
provides opportunities for people to test 
the relevance of practical Christianity and 
we welcome anyone who would like to 
give us a try. 
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‘Please forgive me for not sending self- 


assessment before, but time has flown by 
these last few weeks. About three months 
ago, John and I were asked by the social 
services if we would consider fostering a 
baby who needs a lot of medical treat- 
ment and help. He is only 13lbs in weight 
and now eight months old, he has tummy 
trouble that cannot be operated on as he 
is too weak, and he is not expected to live 
longer than six to eight months unless 

the operation is carried out. We have 
been visiting him in hospital for the past 
few months, getting to know what the 
specialists want us to learn and to see if 
we could bear with him being so ill. He 
also had no reason for living as he had 
been in hospital so long, gazing at the same 
ceiling and nurses in white etc. The 
doctors hope that being in a family will 
give him plenty of interest and will help 
him be less of a little vegetable. 

‘During this time of making up our 
minds, we fostered a 14-month-old little 
boy, making our family up to five. We 
were supposed to have him for only two 
to three days and that was nine weeks ago. 
Ashe only left today you can see why we 
never believe how long a child is staying 
with us. This last week has been extreme- 
ly hectic as the baby was also allowed out 
of hospital to join us. I have been allotted 
a super home-help whilst the baby is so ill 
and this has been an absolute blessing. So 
perhaps you now realise how my time has 
flown and forgive me for the delay. 

‘I would like it some time if, when 
you are together in prayer at Toc H, you 
would ask for God’s help for John and 
myself to help this little baby — his name 
is Martin. It would be nice to know that 
others were thinking of helping him 
besides ourselves. 

‘The other children think he is 
super, although so small, and it may be 
wishful thinking but we think he is re- 
sponding to their attention to him. He 
never wants for someone to push the 
pram or run to tell me he is crying. Since 
being out of hospital he has gained two 
ounces. 

‘This may not seem very much to 


you but to us it is wonderful. He is not 
sick as much as when in Worcester, main- 
ly, the specialist thinks, due to being fed 
by only one person who he is also getting 
used to. I think it is also because I’m 
terribly careful that he does not lie in his 
smelly clothes; however good the nurses 
were to him, they could never get suffic- 
ient clothes to keep changing him. His 
parents are separated and although his 
mother cares about him, she is not ment- 
ally able or clean enough to protect him. 
She now seems content to leave him with 
us and has gone further away to live.’ 

That really speaks for itself. It 
was written last year by a member to her 
branch and shows, | think, the tremend- 
ous depth of love which is to be found in 
Toc H. 

This month we turn our attention 
to the subject of fostering, adoption, and 
the natural mother and her child. It is an 
area fraught with emotional tangles, mak- 
ing great demands on love and understand- 
ing, but, as usual where children are con- 
cerned, bringing its own rewards. 

J am always amazed at the unself- 
ishness of foster parents who are prepared 
to care for a child knowing that one day 
they will have to give him up. If you foster, 
you undertake, without any parental 
rights, to care for someone else’s child for 
a limited period, knowing that the ulti- 
mate aim is (usually) to restore the child 
to his natural parents. This must be re- 
gistered with the appropriate local author- 
ity, which usually grants an allowance. If 
you adopt a child, you are awarded 
through the courts all the parental rights 
and duties towards that child, as if he or 
she were yours by birth. 

Difficulties will always abound: 
over shifting a foster child from home to 
home; over an adopted child’s desire to 
trace his natural parents; over his sense of 
leading ‘a borrowed life’, trying to be what 
his parents want of a son or daughter. 
But, at bottom, there is nothing to match 
mother love and happy family life, and a 
good foster or adoptive home must 
almost always be infinitely better for a 
child than institutional care. S McW 
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Members accept a four-fold commitment: 
1. To build friendships across the barriers 
that divide man from man, 


2. To give personal service. 


3. To find their own convictions while 
always being willing to listen to the views 
of others. 


4. To work for the building of that better 
world which has been called the Kingdom 
of God. 


This magazine, which acts as a forum for 
ideas about Toc H and about the world 
in which we live, takes its title from the 
third of these Four Points — to think 
fairly. 
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Almost everywhere in Britain there 
is a shortage of foster parents or 
adoptive parents for children who 
need family care. 


Phillida Sawbridge of the Adoption 
Resource Exchange reports on 
‘Soul Kids’, a campaign to find 
homes for black children. 


A national survey (Children Who Wait) 
estimated that between 6,000 and 7,000 
children need new parents. Various 
attempts are now being made, through 
newspapers, radio and television, to make 
the public aware of this need for homes. 
People are beginning to respond, but 
there is a great need for many more to do 
so, and particularly for more West Indians 
to think about fostering and adoption. 


The survey mentioned above estimated 
that a quarter of the children needing 
homes were of black or mixed-racial 
origin. In areas where the proportion of 
immigrant people is higher, the numbers 
of black children in care may also be 
higher. Some London boroughs estimate 
that one third of the children in their 
care are black. This may add up to 400 
or 500 children in one borough. 


About two years ago, the Adoption 
Resource Exchange made a move to in- 
vite more offers of homes from West 
Indians by placing a series of articles in 
West Indian World. This prompted a work- 
ing party to think up other ways of meet- 
ing the need. A multi-racial group of 
social workers was brought together to 
do this and the result was a plan for a 
pilot project, called ‘Soul Kids’, based on 
nine London boroughs, which would test 
out new methods of publicising the need 
for substitute parents for black children. 


Since it seems that previous publicity 
may not have reached — or really spoken 
to — West Indians as a whole, the project 
is trying to find new ways of getting the 
message across. Social workers are trying 
to visit community groups, clubs, 
churches, etc, to make the need known. 


There may be, of course, many white 
people who would love to parent children 
of a different racial background, and 
there is a widespread need for couples of 
all kinds to offer their homes. School- 
aged children, whether black, white or 
mixed-race, still need families, especially 
groups of brothers and sisters together, 
and there are many handicapped children 
needing care. Anyone interested can ob- 
tain further information from the 
Adoption Resource Exchange, 40 Bruns- 
wick Square, London WCIN 1 AZ, Tel: 
01-837 0496/7, or can learn what it feels 
like at first hand to parent someone else’s 
child by contacting “Parent to Parent 
Information on Adoption Services’ 

26 Belsize Grove, London, NW 3. 
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JIGSAW: National Association and 
Register of Adoptees and their 
Natural Mothers 


By the end of this year the con- 
troversial section 26 of the 1975 
Children’s Act should be in oper- 
ation, when adoptees over the age 
of 18 will be able to obtain the 
name of their natural mother. Here 
we present the case of the natural 
mother and her child, for whom a 
new organisation, Jigsaw, has been 
formed. 


There can be few people who have been 
the object of so much misunderstanding 
as the natural mother and her child: the 
mother who for one reason or another 
has given up her child for adoption (per- 
haps because the baby was illegitimate, 
or because she had not the financial! 
means to support him). Often such a 
mother has been accused: ‘If you ve got 
yourself into trouble it’s your own fault 
and you deserve the consequences’ or ‘If 
you really loved your baby, you would 
give him up. You'll be selfish to keep 
him’. Rarely have alternatives been 
offered and young mothers have had to 
make a momentous decision at a time of 
acute emotional stress and vulnerability. 


Most damaging of all, however, is the 
shame and secrecy which often accomp - 
anies all this. The social pressures on the 
mother to feel excessive guilt and shame 
are very strong and sometimes result in a 
life of self-recrimination — often not so 
much for having had the baby but more 
for having allowed he or she to be 
adopted. But whatever wrong might have 
been done (and who is to judge that?) no 
good can come from bottling up feelings, 
from concealing fears and fantasies. 


‘When you're giving up your child, you're 
told you'll get over it’, one natural 
mother said to me. ‘You're told that the 
pain will ease, that you will get married 
and have another child who will make up 
for it. But it’s not true; you’l! never 
forget that child and you can never re- 
place a child who is lost. ‘In some ways 
it gets worse as you go on, because if you 
do have another child, while you are 
watching him learning how to walk and 
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Angela Hamblin, 
General Secretary of Jigsaw 


talk you’re always wondering how your 
first child got on. Giving up a child is 
something you never get over. !t’s with 
you for life.’ 


And what of the child? This natural 
mother maintained that many adopted 
children have a deep yearning to find 
their natural parents, to put an end to the 
intolerable uncertainty of not knowing 
who they really are. And yet the law has 
prevented adopted children from learning 
the name of their natural mother — at 
least, until last year when the passing of 
the Children’s Bill gave ‘adults’ over 18 
the right to see their original birth certif- 
icate. Presumably this situation existed 
because no one had ever asked natural 
parents and their children how they felt 
and the shroud of secrecy which has 
surrounded this subject has kept things 
dark for too Jong. 


‘It is now time we spoke up’, declares 
Angela Hamblin, General Secretary of a 
very new organisation, Jigsaw, which is 
trying to help natural mothers and 


adoptees: by giving them a chance to talk 


to others with similar problems and by 


setting up a register where natural parents 


and adopted children over 18 can enter 
their names and details in the hope that 
they can be matched up and put in touch 
with one another. It is all done Strictly 


confidentially and there is no question of 


tracing someone who does not want a 
meeting. 


Angela Hamblin, incidentally a trained 

social worker, is herself a natural mother 
who gave her child for adoption 20 years 
ago. She has been lucky enough to have 


Th 
made contact with her son, althoy ` 
is the first to admit that there were inh, 
ent difficulties in this situation, Now ze 
happily married, she has a five-year-old 
son, Paul. 

Angela explained that she had never 
realised what adopted children might be 
going through until she saw a Midweeg 
programme on television in the autumn 
of 1974, which featured two women who 
had spent many distraught years trying 
to find their natural mothers. It was this 
programme that really sparked off the 
idea of Jigsaw, because it moved Angela 
very deeply and started her thinking of 
the thousands of women and children 
who must be in a similar situation. 

So she wrote to The Guardian suggesting 
that a register be set up. The letter was 
published some weeks later and Angela 
was invited onto the BBC World at One 
and Nationwide. Considerable press pub. 
licity followed and the letters and phone 
calls started to pour in. One article in 
The Sun produced 300 enquiries in a 
week — which proved what Angela had 
suspected: that there were many people 
in need of reassurance and help. 
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A year ago, in April 1975, Jigsaw held its 
inaugural meeting. There were only a 
dozen or so present, but Angela records, 
‘jt was a very moving and important 
occasion for us all. Some people, partic- 
ularly the natural mothers present, found 
that they could express their feelings 
openly for the first time in years, 


‘It became very clear to us all that this 
expression of pent-up feeling, which 
came to be known as unburdening, was 
in itself a very important part of Jigsaw’s 
work.’ 


There are now 150 people actually on the 
register and many more in the pipeline. 
Over 600 serious enquiries have been 
received. No parent and child has yet 
been matched up; but of course that pro- 
ability is limited. ‘It’s still important to 
have the chance’, Angela maintains and, 
without doubt, Jigsaw has already per- 
formed a tremendously valuable function 
simply by offering reassurance. ‘You see, 
everyone tends to think that he or she is 
different’, explained Angela. ‘Jigsaw 
shows people that it is not some weird 
problem: many others feel the same. 


‘This is why we guard our self-help status 
so jealously. However sympathetic out- 
siders might be, they can never really 
understand.’ 


I asked Angela whether people fear an 
encounter with natural parents or child. 
‘There is always the fear of rejection,’ she 
said, ‘fear on the part of the mother, 
child and adoptive parents. But usually 
the longing to know that the other is all 
tight outweighs this — especially if a 


young married adoptee is having her 
first baby, when she often desires to 
know the woman who bore her. And it 
doesn’t seem to make any difference if 
the adoptee is happy or unhappy. 


‘It’s the uncertainty that’s crippling. You 
can usually face the reality, ultimately, 
even if it’s hard.’ 


l wondered about the disruption that all 
this could cause, to two families or more. 
‘Most adoptees are very discreet’, said 
Angela. ‘The adoptees in Jigsaw care 
very much about their mothers; very few 
are resentful.’ 


Most children, says Angela, are very 
aware of the hurt they could cause their 
adoptive parents, who are naturally often 
terrified of being rejected, particularly as 
they have had to live through much insec- 
urity during the early stages of adoption. 
This double-bind situation can tear the 
children apart. 


‘But’, Angela claims, ‘just as a parent can 
love more than one child, so a child can 
love more than one parent — it’s not a 
case of instead of, but additional to.’ 


At the moment Jigsaw has its hands full 
dealing with adults over the age of 18. 
‘We will have to come round to consider- 
ing children under 18’, admitted Angela, 
‘also to a policy on the difficult issue of 
when a natural mother should keep her 
child. Single motherhood is still not 
really accepted and the economic reasons 
for adoption are very strong.’ 


In its first year Jigsaw has nearly burst 
itself in growing so quickly. For a year 
Angela has acted as General Secretary, 
strictly voluntarily, using first her kitchen 
table as an office and later a room in her 
home, paying the telephone bill, electric- 
ity etc herself. Now it is really too much 
for one person and an executive commit- 
tee has been set up to share responsibility 
for running the organisation. 


Jigsaw is now looking for a small office 
in London. As expected, it is hard up for 
funds, relying on donations and a £3 
membership fee which is waived in cases 
of hardship (these comprise one quarter 
of the total membership). So far no help 
is forthcoming from the Government. 


By the end of the year section 26 of the 
1975 Children’s Bill should be in oper- 
ation when adoptees over the age of 18 
will be able to obtain the name of their 
natural mother. There are some 200,000 
adoptees in this position. For many of 
them, Jigsaw will be their only hope of 
finding their mother, possibly their only 
hope of saving heartbreak. And even then, 
happiness is not promised, for there can 


be no guarantees. 
S McW 


FOSTERING 


Trevor Sizer 


Love is the true gold standard of human 
relationships. The foster child’s need for 
love must react with an equal need in the 
foster parent. The foster parent’s 
message to the child must be ‘I need your 
love’. Then the child comes to realise 
that he too, in spite of past and present 
deprivations and difficulties,has some- 
thing to give. He has his love to give. * 


Quite why people wish to become foster 
parents is a question to which there is no 
one ready answer. The reasons are as 
varied as foster parents are different. It is, 
however, a prerequisite that one must be 
prepared to offer love to a child in need. 
To give it in a way that the child grows to 
understand that he is an integral part of 
the family whilst in its care. 


Foster parents have never been available 
in sufficient numbers to meet the demand 
for their service. Especially in this period 
of financial restraint there is increasing 
difficulty and hardship for those in- 
adequate, needy or single-parent families 
and those families who have to cope with 
mental and physical handicaps. Couple 
this with the cut-backs inflicted on the 
caring professions and we begin to see the 
inevitable picture of children being put 

at risk. For some of these the immediate 
temporary solution could be fostering. 


Inability to cope, ill-treatment, diffic- 
ulties resulting from marital problems, 
illness and death have no barriers. They 
cross the boundaries of status, colour and 
creed. So must it be with foster parents. 


How does one become a foster parent? 
After the personal decision has been made, 
the first step is to approach the organis- 
ation or local authority in mind. From 
here on procedures vary, but all are de- 


Mum and Dad to 155 children! 


We simply had to publish this photo of 
Olwen and Owen Jones, active members 
of Bangor Branch, North Wales, who, 
during their 25 years of marriage, have 
fostered 155 children. Their first foster 
child came to them 22 years ago and 
since then they have cared for children 


from all over the world. ‘The most im- 
portant quality for a foster parent is a 
great love of children’, they say. ‘And 
you've got to be prepared to part with 
them when the time comes — although 

it isn’t easy: Now Olwen and Owen are 
retiring — although it’s hardly retirement, 
as their large family often comes back. 


signed to assess a person’s suitability to 
foster. In our own case we had a series of 
interviews with two social workers, de- 
signed to give them an insight to our 
reasons, and us an understanding of what 
was involved. If the interviews are satis- 
factory and the prospective foster parents 
still wish to pursue the possibilities, 

as we did, a further meeting is arranged. 
For us it meant an informal question and 
answer session with two foster parents 
and social workers. At any stage during 
these deliberations either side can decide 
to go no further. We were then informed 
that we had been accepted for the local 
authority register of approved foster 
parents. This does not necessarily mean 
that one will be immediately asked to 
accept children as it is preferred where 
possible to match child to foster home. 
Sadly, under today’s pressures, these 
ideals are not always attained. 


Foster parent groups exist in many parts 
of the country, for parents and also 
teachers, social workers and others. My 
wife and I found that our local group 
gave us valuable support. It is also useful 
for foster parents to join The National 
Foster Care Association. 


Having become a foster parent, sooner 
or later the phone rings or a knock at the 
door and some child is needing you. A 
foster parent for little Johnny or Sue. 
Now is the time for comfort and praise, 
joy and sadness, tears and tantrums, 
withdrawal symptoms and wet beds, 
parental visits and care orders. 


Tiring and exhausting as fostering some- 
times is, it adds just that ingredient to 
the enrichment of the quality of life, 
that only children can give. 


* ‘Poster Care’ April 1975 
Mrs A H Lynes, Plymouth 
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Bingham Branches (Notts) swept the 
board with a whole series of Christmas 
activities which roped in over 80 people. 
Apart from their usual carol singing and 
Christmas parcel round (over 300 
presents for the elderly) they also decided 
to go in for a pram race, organised by a 
local public house for muscular dystrophy. 
Phil Jacques reports: ‘Having looked 
round the grisly faces of our members, 
we decided that a Danny La Rue must be 
imported, so friends of the branch, 
Norman Frogget and Michael Gilbert, 
stood in for us — won the hearts of the 
crowd and took the first prize! 

‘As they have now done for many 
years, the Bingham branches arranged 
Santa’s official visit to the town square. 
This time the ladies’ branch made the 
costumes for Santa’s Toytown assistants: 
life-sized teddy bears, Noddy, Big Ears, 
toy soldiers, Fluffy Cat, Golly, Toytown 
fireman — who all arrived on a vintage 
fire-engine to a fanfare of trumpets and a 
welcome by the lady mayor of the 
borough. 

‘Bingham’s Santa is always one 
with a difference, as local children are 
asked to bring toys to him, for distrib- 
ution to “those less fortunate’, This year 
he had over 900 presents which were later 
distributed with the co-operation of the 
Salvation Army. 

‘To carry on their work Toc H 
decided to liven up the town on Boxing 
Day and at quite short notice arranged a 
“it’s a knockout” competition in the 
square. Eleven teams from local streets, 
clubs, pubs, Toc H, the British Legion and 
the local detention centre (all dressed for 
the occasion) competed for a cup, with a 
bottle of whiskey for the best dressed 
team. A local brewery entered into the 
spirit of the thing by donating a barrel of 
beer: and the ladies’ branch served hot 
soup and coffee. Needless to say, this is 
to become an annua! event and teams are 
already getting in their entries for 
Christmas '76. 

‘This event raised over £53 for 
children’s homes and attracted over 700 
people. Bingham’s Toc H Christmas con- 
cluded with a New Year’s Eve dinner and 
party where the men were hosts to the 
ladies and to some of the people who had 
assisted them over Christmas. New Year’s 
Eve saw the men complete with aprons 
cooking three turkeys with all the trim- 
mings and over 45 saw in the New Year. 
No ill effects have been reported to 
daea 
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Shortly before Christmas Al] Hallows Was 
packed with 350 Toc H members ang 
friends who had come to hear John Hull's 
Occasional Singers, and prose and poetry 
readings by Ken Prideaux-Brune. After 
the success of this concert many people 
asked for a recording. Orders are now 
being taken for 90-minute stereo cassette 
tapes (the equivalent of two LPs) at £3 
each. Don’t miss this offer: order now 
from John Hull at Wendover, by 31 March, 
Cheques payable to John Hull. 


TWO BIRDS 


For the past three years, Brighton Branch 
members have produced their own 
original Christmas cards for the branch 
and these have been displayed at the last 
meeting before Christmas. Members have 
donated the considered value of their 
cards: in Christmas 1974 towards a hand 
sewing-machine for patients at John 

i 2 Howard House, Royal Hospital and Home 
Winners of the Bingham pram race: for Incurables at Brighton, and this year’s 
mother Norman and baby Michael pose effort to the Diamond Jubilee fund. 

for the press. 


FESTIVE 
SPIRIT 


Jack Atton 
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‘It has been a marvellous holiday. My 
only regret is that when I arrive home 
there will be no one with whom J can 
share the experience.’ 

So said a widow on the day we 
left Alison House at the end of the Christ- 
mas house-party, so ably organised and 
supervised by Frank and Wyn Howlett, 
But the remark showed that the main 
objective — that of giving a happy Christ- 
mas to many who would otherwise have 
spent a lonely Yuletide — had been 
achieved. 

The atmosphere is always free and 
easy at Alison House, so easily accessible 
from the AG at the gateway to the Peak 
District, with its many places of historical 4g previous records broken! £2,150 
interest amid wonderful scenery, raised for charities in three hours, at the 
roar + een : United Nations Association Christmas 

nd from other visitors: Everything was bazaar at Tavistock. John Montgomery 
done to make visitors happy’. ‘It was all of Tavistock Branch ran the Tombola and 
so friendly and relaxed.’ ‘From start to made £40, which took local children to 
finish a great success.’ the pantomime. 
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GILL WESTWOOD 


Welcome to Gill Westwood who joined 
the staff on 1 January to work in South 
Wales. Gill has just spent six months 
working as a long-term volunteer at the 
Croydon Centre. 

Gill first met Toc H last summer, 
when she happened to catch sight of a 
projects booklet in a friend’s car, and 
subsequently went to the Peterborough 
summer school: ‘An introduction to the 
helping professions’. She says she went 
straight back to the office at the Inland 
Revenue and gave in her notice — and 
has never regretted this since. 

At Croydon Gill became very 
involved with the children and families 
on the Shrublands Estate, and also with 
the spina bifida children at Cheyne Hosp- 
ital. She has 20 years of guiding ex- 
perience behind her. ‘The main thing for 
me in Toc H is the tremendous feeling of 
family spirit and friendship, being ac- 
cepted as I am and enabling things to 
happen through Toc H. 

We wish her well. 


PAUL COLE 


And welcome to Paul Cole, warden of 
Mark 20, Putney, who has recently joined 
the South East Regional staff. 

Paul says he doesn’t really come 
from anywhere (‘Dad’s a copper and we 
moved around a lot’), but if pressed, he 
would say Chichester — he has a lot of 
friends there and ‘besides, it’s a great 
little city’. 

He left school at 15, having de- 
cided that a selling career was the thing 
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for him ‘and spent the next nine years 
finding out how wrong I could be’. His 
first contact with Toc H was in 1968 
when he moved into Mark 5, South- 
ampton. In September ’74 he was 
appointed Honorary Warden. 

Eventually, Paul says, he realised 
that he was getting far more out of his 
‘part-time’ honorary post than out of his 
full-time job. Things carried on until last 
July, when, upon the change of use of 
Mark 5, he went to work with Peter East 
on Tower Hill as a long-term volunteer. 
From there he moved to Mark 20, Putney. 

Oh, and he adds, ‘I am 25, enjoy 
football and sailing, and hate cricket and 
beer’. Good fuck! 


The following branches elected new 
members during January: 


8 — Rushden Afternoon (w) 

6 — Clavering (j) Group 

4 — Sutton-on-Sea (m) 

3 — Charmouth (j) 

2 — Ashby-de-la-Zouch (m), Barnolds- 


wick (j), Bourne End (j), Chalfonts 
(m), Crewkerne (j), Evenwood (j) 
Group, Gedling (j), Morecambe (w), 
Wall Heath (w) 

Ayresome (j) Group, Birmingham 
District, Bitterne (w), Broadstairs & 
St Peters (m), Clacton Afternoon 
(w), Coventry (m), Croydon (j), 
Elmstead (j), Enfield (w), Eye- 
mouth (j), Maghull (w), Porlock (m), 
West Wales District, Felpham (m), 
Goring-by-Sea (m), Milford-on-Sea 
(j). 


A warm welcome to the 56 new members. 


H Congratulations to Michael Harris who 
was awarded the MBE in the New Year 
Honours for his services to the National 
Association of Bays’ Clubs and Toc H. 
Assistant General-Secretary of the NABC 
and a member of Toc H since 1942, 
Michael has served the Movement in many 
ways. He now sits on the Properties Com- 
mittee and until recently was Chairman 
of Mark 7 Management Committee. 


E ipswich Men’s Branch, Suffolk, held 
their 50th anniversary celebration evening 
on Tubby’s birthday in the Ipswich Deaf 
and Dumb Mission. Those present in- 
cluded Mr Fisk, one of the founder 
members, and many past members of 

the branch. 


W Congratulations to Gravesend Branch, 
Kent, who celebrated the 40th anniver- 
sary of the bestowal of their lamp at a 
special evening service at Christ Church. 


Wi Blackmore Vale District celebrated the 
Diamond Jubilee with a guest night at 
Sherborne, Dorset, where over 200 
members and friends heard Gilbert 
Francis, General Secretary, speak. 


W Syston Joint Branch, Leicestershire, 
invited the Salvation Army band and a 
local Gospel folk group, ‘Second Life’, to 
a Christmas carol concert, and raised over 
£23 for the branch. 


E And Morecambe Women's Branch 
raised £60 for the Diamond Jubilee 
Appeal. 


E Rose Neep writes from St Germans 
Branch, Norfolk, to say that a fine Jubilee 
floral display was planted in the Tower 
Gardens in King’s Lynn. 


W The Christian Sailing Centre at Dodnor 
on the Isle of Wight was the scene of a 
Quiet Day for Island members, in January. 
Regional Padre Rev Bob Knight led 
members in thinking and discussion. 


W Newbury branches, Berks, have joined 
together to present a seat to the town. It 
is sited on the canal towpath: a favourite 
picnic spot for shop and office staff. The 
women’s branch has also donated an 
Air-Kem machine to the local hospital. 


E Reading Women’s Branch has added 
two more monthly visits to its 1976 
programme: to a home for old people, 
and to Battle Hospital, to help the 
patients to a Sunday morning church 
service. 


DŮM 


A CAPITAL 
IDEA 


From the Inner London District 
Executive Committee 


It has been said that Toc H is somethin 
of a suburban society and that it has 
ignored the needs of the city for too lon 
The call for Toc H to get back into the ~ 
inner city is a very real challenge for the 
new Inner London District — for althou 
branches and Marks exist, full use has Not 
been made of their potential ana tne 
impact on the community is not as strong 
as it could be. 


The effectiveness of branches and Marks 
in London has been seriously hampered 
by the former District structure which 
divided the area into four, inhibiting 
communication and co-operation among 
the various units. This led to the ironical 
situation where although opportunities 
for Toc H to extend itself were growing, 
the isolation between units was increasing. 


Colin Campbell played an important role 
in promoting the idea of an Inner 
London District and in January 1975 the 
South East Regional Council approved 
the formation of the new District which 
would comprise the four old Districts and 
encourage units to look in to the centre 
together, instead of out and away from 
each other. 


The first District meeting was held on 

22 October 75 at which a District Exec- 
utive Committee of six members was 
elected. Fifty people attended this meet- 
ing; each unit was represented; but the 
most encouraging sign was the fact that 
the majority of people stayed on after- 
wards and talked. It was chaotic. It was 
great. 


Before the DEC could examine the needs 
and priorities, we had first to come to 
some understanding of the nature of our 
district: having five Marks makes it 
unique; it is geographically small; it has 

a potential force of 500 members and 
friends of Toc H (though quantity does 
not equate with quality!); most of the 
branches are not made up of members 
drawn from a local community, they 
travel a long way to attend their meetings; 
many of the volunteers are young people 
on the move; the district branch members 
span a very wide age range; but the Marks- 
men do have some roots in a community. 


Project these factors against the back- 
ground of Inner London itself — a city of 
highly concentrated social problems, with 
probably more service facilities (centres, 
clinics, clubs, leisure activities, etc) than 
anywhere else in Britain. But it seems 
that the provision of all these services 


‘You can fool all the people some of the 
time...’ : John Paton tries his utmost 


as George Harrison umpires ‘Call my Bluff’ 


at the District's New Venture meeting at 
Prideaux House, Hackney. 
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leads people to care less for their neigh- 
bours. In times of crisis, however, fellow- 
ship and service are natural responses. 
The ability, even the need, to help one 
another lurks there. It just needs tapping. 
We believe that this overwhelming chal- 


lenge before us will be a source of strength. 


The building up of this new District is a 
strengthening and exploratory exercise — 
developing existing activities as well as 
seizing upon new opportunities for 
growth. Many people will find their re- 
sponse can now change when confronted 
with a potential job or project. The Mark, 
branch or group concerned might not be 
able to cope alone, but the Inner London 
District, or a combination of its units, 
might be able to do something positive. 


A change in structure cannot dispel isol- 
ation overnight, so a major priority must 
be to create a sense of belonging and a 
sense of unity; we are no longer merely 
a collection of separate units. 


The fortnightly New Venture meetings 
play an important role in bringing the 
District together. The Marks are taking 
it in turn to organise and host four of 
these informal social gatherings for all 
ages. The first four were held at Talbot 
House, and the programme catered for all 
tastes — from a hilarious ‘balloon debate’ 
to a thought-provoking evening when Ken 
Prideaux-Brune talked about Toc H. This 
year the New Venture moved to Prideaux 
House, Hackney, for two months, and 
then it is on to another Mark. About 60 
people turn up, which includes some 
district branch members who see it as 
their regular contact and volunteers who 
drop in when they can, as well as Marks- 
men and branch members. A branch 
whose meeting clashed one evening just 
came along ‘en masse’. 


Left to right: Judy Auton, Wally Walton 
and Penny Green enjoying themselves at 
a ‘Rhyme and Tyme’ New Venture meet- 
ing last December. We have Wally and 
Penny to blame for organising these 
imaginative social evenings, which provide 
a superb opportunity to introduce friends 
to Toc H. Next year, Wally’s role will be 
taken over by Jeff Bird, who is now living 
at Talbot House. 


The New Venture provides an ideal op- 
portunity for introducing new people to 
Toc H. Each meeting includes a ‘What’s 
On in Toc H London’ spot which enables 
all units in Inner London to advertise 
their activities and seek support for them, 
or even to challenge other units to foot- 
ball, chess or darts matches. One forth- 
coming weekend project was announced 
and five people promptly volunteered — 
which proves that it works in practice too! 


Some people ask why we do not embark 
on a large-scale project, involving the 
whole district. This would require a 
strong unified effort, and though the 
initial attraction of the challenge might 
draw some people together, it would be 
rather like building a house on sand. We 
need solid foundations - built on real 
fellowship; service will then be a natural 
reaction springing from this fellowship. 


Over the past 12 months, an increasing 
number of weekend projects have been 
based on Marks. The most recent of 
these was the ‘What is Toc H? weekend 
held at Mark 7. Mattresses were moved 
into the Mark and 17 people with sleep- 
ing bags in hand set up home for the 
weekend. The welcome extended by 
Mark 7 was really tremendous, and a 
number of the Marksmen joined in the 
sessions and discussions. Above all, the 
weekend gave Marksmen and volunteers 
a real opportunity to get to know each 
other. 


Since the first District meeting, the DEC 
has met on three occasions. In that time 
we have given serious thought to the role 
we have to play. We realise that our main 
concern is with the general business of 
the District, and that leadership as regards 
specific activities should be the respons- 
ibility of small working groups, each tack- 


ling one particular aspect of development 
within the District. A fund-raising and 
finance group, a weekend projects group, 
two extension groups, and a visits group 
are already under way, and urgent atten- 
tion is now being given to the District 
Branch, to internal communications, and 
to publicity and public relations. One 
member of the DEC is attached to each 
of these working groups so that effective 
planning and action can be carried out 
without continually referring back to the 
executive committee. 


Let us take a closer look at one of these 
groups; the London Weekend Projects 
Committee. It consists of ten people, 

all of whom have led weekend or summer 
projects in recent years. They all believe 
that ‘weekend Toc H’ has a great future, 
for weekend projects are not only a good 
way to keep in touch with local 
volunteers, but they can also pioneer new 
projects, offer training opportunities for 
potential leaders, lead to the extension of 
existing activities, and last, but by no 
means least, act as a catalyst for creating 
deep friendships between Marksmen, 
members and volunteers. 


Clearly the Marks have a great contribut- 
ion to make. In addition to hosting the 
New Venture and other social events, they 
can also be valuable bases for weekend 
and long-term community projects. 


The Inner London District Executive 
Committee believes that responsibility 
should be shared. This not only leads to 
delegation of tasks, but also allows init- 
iatives to be taken by any group or indiv- 
idual in the District. We believe that this 
approach really does make Toc Ha 
journey, an adventure. It has been des- 
cribed as risky — but it is a risk we are 
prepared to take. 
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MORNIN GROUT ari 


For years Toc H members have worked with offenders, visiting prisons or 
taking young people from borstal on projects and branch jobs. Now we 


have a new opportunity to help. 


Here, Norman Wingate, Community Service Officer for the North York- 
shire Probation and After-Care Service, explains what isa CSO. Next 
month Point Three will bring you suggestions as to how your branch 
could help — straight from the January conference held at Dor Knap. 
The ‘Topic on Tape’ on CSOs is due to be released on 15 March. 


‘Where a person has attained the age of 
seventeen and is convicted of an offence 
punishable with imprisonment, the Court 
may, instead of dealing with him in any 
other way, make an order requiring him 
to perform unpaid works.’ This extract 
from the Criminal Justice Act, 1972 sums 
up how a Community Service Order, 
under which an offender can be sentenced 
to a certain number of hours of service to 
the community, came into being. 

During the first two years after 
the Act became law, six experimental 
schemes were operated in different parts 
of the country. Many voluntary organ- 
isations were involved in the supervision 
of offenders: Toc H, for example, in 
County Durham. Now the scheme has 
been extended to many parts of England 
and Wales. 

The object of Community Service 
is three-fold. The punishment aspect is 
the loss of leisure time. The work under- 
taken is a form of repayment to society 
for the offences committed. Hopefully it 
may.lead to a change of attitude and a 
desire to continue in that, or similar, 
work as a real volunteer. 

Clearly the work must seem to 
have value. There should be an end result 
to give satisfaction and if possible the 
work should be in co-operation with 
people who are doing the job not because 
they have to, but because they want to. 
The worker will probably mix with a very 
different peer group and something from 
these contacts will, we hope, rub off. 

Community Service is not for 
everyone. Selection of suitable offenders 
is essential and the matching up of 
offender to work project is important. 
There are people who need to be locked 
up either for their own protection or that 
of society. Prison, however, can be very 
negative and this new concept of work 
for the community has a positive bias, 
is cheaper to administer, and allows the 
offender to keep his job, maintain his 
family, but at the same time allows him 
to make reparation and to work on the 
side of society and not against it. 

Unless the scheme is accepted by 
the community, unless voluntary organ- 

isations are prepared to co-operate, 
its scope will be severely limited. 
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It should be made clear that it is 
not intended to take a job away from any- 
one. The work to be undertaken is work 
that would not be done by anyone else. 
There is no charge made for the labour 
involved but there are no funds available 
for materials that may be needed. 

Offenders can be sentenced to 
anything between 40 and 240 hours of 
work and most of this will have to be 
done at weekends and must be completed 
within one year. The initial organisation 
is the responsibility of the Community 
Service Organiser. Each Probation Area 
plans its own scheme based on the needs 
of that area. 

Where possible workers are placed 
with an agency that has projects already 
in existence. Work may be found by the 
Probation Department and if necessary is 
supervised by them or voluntary super- 
visors. Clothing, tools, insurance, trans- 
port, are the responsibility of the 
Community Service Organiser. 

The work varies enormously. 
Some is purely manual. Examples are: 
wood clearing, creating nature trails, 
footpaths, tidying up grave yards, clear- 
ing streams, digging old people’s gardens, 
creating adventure playgrounds, building 
projects for scouts, guides and youth 
clubs, decorating and generally clearing 
up old property. 

Other work is of a personal nature. 
Helping in hospitals, homes for the aged, 
institutions for the sick or mentally ill; 
personal service to the deprived or dis- 
abled individuals. Only one’s own imag- 
ination can limit the extent or the variety 
of work that needs to be done. 

It may well be that some Toc H 
members need help with projects or jobs. 
It may be that some members will see a 
real value in this work and be prepared 
to help. 

You may feel that a talk on the 
subject might fill in the gaps left in this 
article and your local Community Service 
Organiser would | feel sure be glad to 
come and talk to your branch. 

With the present rise in crime and 
the economic plight of this country, we 
all need to give something to try and help 
to put things right again. 


a 
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LETTERS 


WHENCE HAPPINESS 


Scott Shaw’s letter in the December 
Point Three is worthy of attention and 
thought, not only by those of us who are 
parents or engaged in educational work, 
but by every member of Toc H. 

Education in this country has for 
far too long been the battleground of 
politicians — some of whom, judging by 
their utterances, would appear either to 
have had no education or else to have 
failed to profit from it. Now our children 
are to be subjected to the experiments 
and half-baked theories of people who 
apparently believe that something elusive 
which is called happiness can best be 
achieved by denying to young people the 
only basis on which that happiness can 
be formed. There can be no true happi- 
ness, either for ourselves or — more im- 
portant — for others, without the discip- 
line of learning to be part of something 
bigger than ourselves. 

To live as a family, whether we are 
thinking of a biological group, the Toc H 
Family or the human family, means to be 
ready to deny some of our basic self- 
centred impulses so that others can enjoy 
what we expect for ourselves. 

Of course schools should be places 
where life is enjoyable, and thank God 
that the general pattern of education does 
not mean the perpetuation of ‘the good 
old days’, with: 

‘... the whining schoolboy, with his 
satchel, 

And shining morning face, creeping like 
snail 

Unwillingly to school °. 

Only the sadistic, unthinking element of 
society would wish to bring back the 
dreadful conditions of the past with flog- 
ging all round: ‘It never did me no harm, 
so he ought to have it’. Sad though | am, 
as a student of history, that we no longer 
have to know the names of every British 
monarch from 1066, I am forced to con- 
fess that such knowledge does not appear 
to have enabled many of us — least of all 
our politicians — to have learned the 
lessons of the past. 

But, without some discipline of 
study (which must, perforce, include 
things which we do not personally enjoy) 
we produce an individual whose idea of 
life is that of doing what he or she wants 
to do regardless of the needs or rights of 
others. Scott Shaw’s references to drug- 
taking and to ignoring the plight of other 
people are valid. 

Someone, a theologian I believe, 
once wrote, ‘Most of us go through life 
intent on making other people good and 
ourselves happy. Life would be both 
better and happier if we were intent on 
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making other people happy and ourselves 
good’. That requires a great deal of self- 
denial and self-discipline; neither of 
which is likely to be evident if, from an 
early age, we have all been allowed and 
encouraged to ‘do our thing’. Surely we 
can only discover the latter if we have 
first learnt to do ‘someone else’s thing’? 


Keith Beck 
Taunton, Somerset 


SILLY SLOGANS 


Although Keith Rea probably offended 
against the rules of our modern sexually 
equated competitive society by referring 
to ‘Director, sir, and Madam Editor’ in his 
letter in your December issue, I applaud 
his stand against what I regard as a silly 
slogan. Nobody would accuse him of 
being a right winger; even as Finance 
Secretary he was known to voice liberal 
views. 

Of course he is right in denying 
that competition is the enemy of com- 
passion and I’m afraid I cannot accept 
your own comment upon his. Incident- 
ally, did you not publish in the same issue 
the results of a Christmas competition? 
One of the traps that our advertising and 
public relations propagandists fall into is 
the sacrifice of the strictly accurate word 
for one which trips more easily or allitera- 
tively off the tongue. Had ‘exploitation’, 
for example, been employed instead of 
‘competition’, the phrase would have made 
sense. 

What is indisputable is that com- 
petition enriches mankind by encouraging 
the development of talent, knowledge, 
expertise, efficiency — the list is endless, 
It also generates most of the material 
resources of compassion as so many of 
our charitable trusts bear witness and, for 
that matter, many star performers. In 
short, competition is creative and not 
destructive. Were it not so, I suggest that 
the parable of the talents would never 
have been told. 

And dare I suggest, with the ut- 
most respect, that your own use of the 
phrase ‘barriers of status’ as inimical to 
team work reflects an all too topical 
equation of ‘envious’ with ‘egalitarian’? 
Open competition has always been one of 
the most effective means of discovering or 
promoting the best and that includes the 
best person for performing different 
functions within any team. Status is 
something entirely different. Six years 
in the National Fire Service taught me 
that and I imagine that Keith’s aircrew 
experience was the same. 


But there is a much more funda- 
mental error in thinking of competition 
as contrary to compassion, one that pro- 
bably lies at the heart of the world’s 
problems today and certainly of so much 


of our industrial strife. It is the error that ‘stirring up, vivifying and inspiring’ young 


the Israelites in the desert failed to under- 
stand when they tried vainly to hoard 
manna. It is the error of the materialist 
view of life that Toc H is pledged to fight. 
If competition is thought of as a selfish 
struggle for the largest share of a cake of 
limited size, then it is indeed evil. True 
compassion is the helping of groping 
humanity to an understanding of the 
boundless resources of the Almighty. The 
enemy of that is not competition but 
greed. 


Colin Campbell 
Petts Wood, Kent 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY 


Sir Dudley Harmer OBE JP, took ex- 
ception to a very lively Viewpoint in the 
October 1975 issue, ‘Society needs com- 
passion more than competition’ and went 
on to say ‘I profoundly hope that it does 
not represent the attitude of Toc H’. 
I for one hope that it does and after 40 
years in the Movement including 30 years 
in industry (shop floor and management) 
believe compassion more than compet- 
ition is a prescription for most of our ills 
and will help to change attitudes at all 
levels of society. 

Competitive ability spells survival, 
but the rules must change. 

Editor take a bow. 


W Arthur Pledger 
Hemel Hempstead, Herts 


OH FOR ANIMATEURS 


In reference to Sir Dudley Harmer’s letter 
in January Point Three, surely it cannot 
be possible that anyone in a Christianising 
Movement could really believe there is 
too little competition and discipline in the 
world. What did Christ come to do: bind 
us in fetters or attempt to free us? 

If any teacher is being trained 
in this establishment not to free young 
people to participate in their own growth 
and development I should be distressed. 
If we do not strive towards an ideal of 
partnership with those training to be 
youth and community workers, encour- 
aging them and the young people with 
whom they will work to seek alternatives 
to the competitive society by all means 


possible, I would feel I were not true to 
the ideals of Toc H, nor those of 
‘Education’. Oh that all involved in our 
sphere of life could be called ‘animateurs’ 
as in France, or even just animators: 


people to test and question the values of 
society and everything around them, and 
‘to seek their own convictions’. Surely 
this is the aim of all thinking people to 
counteract our present cynical society. 

Surely the youth leaders to 
whom Sir Dudiey Harmer was talking 
cannot be within the ‘Service’ which has 
just produced this guideline for its role 
in today’s society: “To encourage young 
people to participate in the planning and 
management of their own programme and 
to find their place in the affairs of the 
community at large’ (part 3, ‘Provision 
for Youth’: Review of the Role of the 
Youth Service 1975). 


Ray Fabes 

Department of Community and Youth 
Work, City of Leicester College of 
Education 


THANK YOU 


In what better way can I thank my friends 
than by a word in Point Three: for all the 
help, letters and phone calls that were full 
of comfort and support at the loss of my 
father on Christmas Day 1975. 

Words of kindness | did receive 
from those who were at the Christmas 
party at Alison House, that I myself had 
planned to be with. As many of them | 
have not met, this my thanks goes to 
them, as also to my many other friends 
in Toc H. 


Cyril Hennessey 
Stourport-on-Severn, Worcs 


CHILDHOOD MEMORIES 


I was deeply moved when [ went to 
Talbot House in Poperinge on 12 Dec- 
ember to assist at the Ceremony of Light. 

It was for me one of the greatest 
revelations in my life I ever saw, here in 
Belgium, people with such sincere faith. 
The Upper Room was filled with a truly 
peaceful sphere. When I was praying 
there, I remembered my childhood I 
passed in Talbot House. Every room in 
the house, and every tree in the garden 
are for me, so many unforgettable 
souvenirs. 


Gabrielle Coevoet 
Bruges, Belgium 
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NEWSPOINT 


NEW LEASE 
OF LIFE 


Greta Lynn 
International Secretary 


The Central Executive Committee has 
approved an expenditure of £40,000 to 
improve the facilities of The Old House, 
Poperinge. (This is to be by way of a 
loan to the Talbot House Association, 
repayable only if the house is sold.) 
Bathroom and toilet facilities will 
be provided in the house, with bathroom 
and toilets on each floor, washbasins in 
each bedroom; and also central heating. 
The annexe in the garden known as the 
slessorium will be converted into a home 
for our housekeeper, Lucienne Lamond, 
her husband Anthoni and their family. 
What will all this mean to us in 
terms of the potential use of The Old 
House as a Toc H centre? To begin with, 
we believe that indoor toilet facilities will 
make a visit to The Old House a possib- 
ility for many more people. A lot of 
members are put off by the present prim- 
itive conditions. With the addition of 
central heating, the house can be used all 
the year round if required, and certainly 
we can extend the somewhat limited 
season we enjoy at the moment, which is 
four or five months of the year at most. 
Self-catering facilities will be avail- 
able, which will open up the way for 
younger parties, such as projects groups te r 
and school parties. | | | 
As the Rev Tim Dugdale emphas- 
ised in his article in the November 1975 
issue of Point Three, Toc H is a body of 
people, and it is the people who matter, 
not the building itself. It is with this in 
mind that the decision to put this work 
in hand has been made. 
Diamond Jubilee Year has been 
a time when many new friendships have 
been made between Toc H members and 
the people of Poperinge, and many old 
ones more firmly cemented. The vigil 
during the World Chain of Light was a 
wonderful experience, brought to a 
climax during the last hour when we were 
joined by so many of our Poperinge 
friends in the Upper Room. They kept 
coming — and coming — until there 
were 60 of us altogether. 
So may we never allow The Old 
House to become a museum or a mem- 
orial, but may we go forward in faith, 
that God will continue to use it as His 
instrument in building bridges between 
people of all ages, outlooks and 
nationalities. 
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Almost 19,000 feet up and still game for 
more! Don Lockhart at Yala Peak, at the 
head of the Langtan Valley. The party 
was joined by two of the sherpas who had 
climbed Everest with Chris Bonington 
some eight weeks earlier. ‘The first 


Alan Ellis 
Point Three correspondent 


The men’s and women’s branches in 
Hartley Wintney (North Hants) commem- 
orated Diamond Jubilee year by present- 
ing the newly-opened district hospital at 
Basingstoke with an electronic machine 
to monitor the heartbeats of unborn 
babies during the final stages of 
pregnancy. 

The idea for such a gift originated 
from member Dennis Hatt, fairly newly- 
married. He assured us then, early in 
1975, that he had no ulterior motive, but 
now, his wife Margaret — and their newly- 
born daughter — have been among the 
first to benefit from the Toc H machine. 
Mother and daughter are thriving, and 
will other members in the locality take 
note that the machine remains available, 
but book early to avoid a rush. 


thing I wanted when I got down was a 
good meal’, said Don, who had lived on 
yak, chappatis and one tough chicken! 
Don’s sponsored climb should bring in 
over £520 for the Jubilee fund, which 
now stands at over £11,500. 
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Burgess of Clacton-on-Sea made £5 out 

of signatures on her plaster cast — at 5p 
per go! Here she is at a cheese and wine 
party attended by all the local branches. 


CHANGE OF BANK 
With effect from 1 April 1976 
All Toc H accounts are being transferred 


to Barclays Bank Ltd, 20 Aylesbury Road, 
Wendover, Bucks. 
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WHAT'S ON } 


How would you like a week’s holiday 
near Matlock in the beautiful Derbyshire 
Peak District? Come to Alison House and 
live in comfort for £21 for the week — no 
extras. Vacancies exist for Thursday 8 to 
Thursday 15 July. 

Further details: the Warden, 
Alison House, Intake Lane, Cromford, 
Matlock, Derbyshire DE4 3RH. (SAE) 
Tel: 062-982 (Wirksworth) 2316 


WEEKEND 
PROJEGTS 


‘What is Toc H?’ Weekend 12-14 March 
Birmingham Centre 

Here’s your big chance, all you budding 
Bamber Gascoignes! Contact Ged Bates, 
021-449 4668. 


Football match: Birmingham Centre v 
Prideaux House, Hackney 19-21 March 
Men and women needed in Brum to form 
the ‘glorious winning side’ (they say!)— 
also supporters to go to London on 
Friday night. Contact Ged 021-449 4668. 


Kernebridge Railway 9-11 April 

Lovely romantic weekend — you'll be 
living in railway carriages! The first week- 
end project of the Gloucester projects 
group. John Mitchell, Ross on Wye 2336. 


Will she make it? NEHER Griffiths 
member of Croydon Toc H and former 
member of staff, is among the contenders 
for Croydon’s Woman of the Year contest. 
Nancy is seen here singing to some friends 
ata Toc H social club. 
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Members of Street and Glastonbury 
Branch, Somerset, recently welcomed 
Olympic athlete David Hemery OBE to 
one of their meetings. David, a former 
resident of Street, is now Director of 
the Sobell Sports Institute in Islington. 


WANTED 


All Hallows-by-the-Tower, the Guild 
Church of Toc H, has recently celebrated 
its 1300th anniversary of ministry on 
Tower Hill. 

We have been privileged, for many 
years past, to have been associated with 
the Guild Church as members of a volun- 
tary team who have enjoyed the very real 
pleasure of meeting visitors from all over 
the world including, of course, members 
of Toc H. 

Looking to the future, and since 
retirement has thinned the ranks, we are 
now experiencing difficulty in covering 
weekend afternoons. Itis our hope, with 
this appeal, to arrange a monthly rota and 
we would be very pleased to hear from 
any member who would devote one after- 
noon a month as a voluntary guide. This 
would then ensure a continuance of thal 
welcome that visitors to All Hallows have 
enjoyed for so long. 

If you are interested would you 
please write to us, giving your name and 
address and a meeting will be arranged at 
which further details will be available. 


Desmond Buckley 

Frank Toomey 

All Hallows Historical Society 

All Hallows-by-the-Tower, Byward Street 
London EC3R SBJ 


OBITUARY 


Rajaiah D Paul MA DD 


Rajaiah D Paul, MA DD, Toc H President 
and former Commissioner for Toc H 
India (1950-60) died on 26 December 
1975 after a long illness. A memorial 
service was held in St George’s Cathedral, 
Madras, on 28 December. 

R D Paul’s contribution to the life 
of Toc H in India and to the church was 
immense. After a distinguished career in 
the Indian Civil Service, in which he 
attained the post of Secretary to Govern- 
ment, he devoted himself wholeheartedly 
to the newly-established Church of South 
India, acting as secretary to its synod. 

He was responsible for three 
books on the CSI and at least seven other 
works, Prominent in the Ecumenical 
Movement, he was also Chairman of the 
Department of the Laity in the World 
Council of Churches. 

R D Paul was widely known and 
much-loved in India. He edited the 
magazine The Lamp for 16 years. In 
1960 he came to England to lecture for a 
year at Selly Oak College, Birmingham, 
and was co-opted onto the Central 
Executive Committee. 

A man of prayer, he really tried to 
live out the Four Points of the Compass 
and there are many who will testify to his 
strength and depth of character. The loss 
to Toc H India is immense. 


We regret to announce the death of the 
following members: 


In August: Lilian R Sams (East Ham), 
Thomas Whitwell (Barnsley) 

In September: Geoffrey C Edmonds 
(Chalfonts) 

In October: Charles P Burton (Ciren- 
cester), May Craddock (Morecambe), 
Alec C Ripley (Chalfonts) 

In November: Harry F Hollands (Chal- 
fonts), Frank Rogers (Pickhurst Green), 
Maisie Turner (Ryde) 

In December: Doris Burton (Iver), 
Maurice S King (Glenrothes), Daisy L 
Latter (Southborough), John C Marshall 
(Coningsby), Ernest C Nash (Hayes), 
Albert W Staples (Bristol East District), 
Winnie Stradling (RHHI), Harry A 
Warford (Lowestoft), Raymond Woolley 
(Kings Cliffe), Peter Wylder (Denton), 
Leslie E Yarnall (Coney Hall) 

In January: Constance M Balcombe 
(Tonbridge), Vernon T Bownes 
(Edgware), Gwendoline Dewsbury (Cam- 
bridge), Leslie H Hare (Hammersmith), 
Joyce E Morgan (Bristol Central), Edith 
M Squance (South West Counties), Ernest 
H Tinsley (Hythe) Violet L Witherspoon 
(Gravesend) 

We give thanks for their lives. 
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AFCO a 


by Roger Jefcoate 


who specialises in the field of rehabilitating severely han 
the now world-famous ‘Possum’ electronic equipment at 


consultant-assessor of electronic aids for the disabled. 


Can you imagine the frustration and des- 
peration of a housewife, in the closing 
stages of a progressive condition such as 
multiple sclerosis, so handicapped that 
she can do nothing, not even speak, 
facing the prospect of leaving this world 
unable to communicate with her loving 
family and friends? Such a situation, 
resulting, tragically, in the embittering of 
relationships, has to be experienced to be 
understood — but the distress it can cause 
is unforgettable. 

Yet technology can assist even in 
this situation. In recent years dramatic 
advances in the development of electronic 
equipment can enable such a person to 
communicate to the very end, by using 
devices like electronic remote contro] 
typewriters as substitutes for speech. 
These machines can be operated by even 
a flicker of movement from the finger or 
head, or even by lightly sucking down a 
tube. More than providing communic- 
ation they will often, in addition, provide 
educational opportunities, for a young 
spastic child, or employment possibilities 
for a man with muscular dystrophy — 
both of whom are so handicapped that 
there are no other possibilities of leading 
an independent life. 

Elizabeth Twistington Higgins is a 
typical example of a disabled person who, 
thanks to the timely application of tech- 
nology, has been enabled to contribute in 
many ways to the world in which she 
lives. Her wonderful mouth painting, for 
example, has been achieved because she 
uses a painting easel which she is able to 
manipulate with electric motors. Her 
autobiography was dictated on an espec- 
ially adapted dictation machine which 
she worked by sucking down a tube, and 
most of all, her dancing, her pioneering 
work in ballet, has been achieved by the 
use of a suck-operated quality tape 
recorder combined with a portable voice 
amplifier. Elizabeth, however, is at the 
same time so handicapped that while she 
is in her wheelchair she has to remember 
to take every single breath and at night 
needs to use an iron lung. She is a fine 
example of what can be done. 

A new trust has been set up to 
help people like Elizabeth, the Aidis 
Trust ; a short-form name compressing 
‘aids for disabled and elderly people’ with 
the prime purpose of being prepared to 
sponsor, very rapidly indeed, sophistic- 
ated equipment for people like that 
housewife, in such desperate straights. 
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5 ee a 2 oe 
Brenda, the Midlands housewife, who is 
completely paralysed below the neck, was 
given a typewriter as a ‘speech substitute’ 
machine, It is her only means of commun- 


Started by myself and run by a 
few good Christian men and women pre- 
pared to respond to an emergency, includ- 
ing Elizabeth herself, it will fill a vital 
need. It has plans never to be large and 
impersonal — it is vital that, when dealing 
with the needs of people so seriously dis- 
abled, the personal touch should be there 
at all times. 

Speed in providing money is vital. 
Tragically, the cost of providing, say, a 
speech subsitute device (sometimes 
nearly £1,000) is well beyond the means 
of the average family and obtaining such 
a level of sponsorship from local authority 
or voluntary services in the limited time 
available, is in this period of financial 
stringency, almost impossible. A striking 
example is that of a Midlands housewife, 
Brenda, who, when | met her, had lost all 
movement below the level of the neck 
including the power of speech. I was 
anxious to help her but the medical con- 


dicapped people. One of the original trio who pioneered 
Stoke Mandeville Hospital, Roger is now an independent 


= 
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ication with her friends and family. Here 
she ‘chats’ to Roger Jefcoate who raised 
funds for her machine. 


sultant, himself an expert neurologist, 
said he could not support my plea on 
Brenda’s behalf because the stage of the 
disability was such that her potential life 
span was in months, if not only in weeks. 
I went ahead all the same and lodged an 
appeal in the local newspaper; within a 
week the necessary finance had been 
obtained for one of the speech substitute 
machines I had myself helped develop. 
Such was the dramatic increase in 
Brenda’s peace of mind at the renewed 
ability to communicate, albeit slowly, 
with her loving family and her many 
friends; such was the reduction in stress 
that, many years later she is alive and, 
quite literally, able to write her story. 
Indeed she does more — to earn a little 
pin money she writes manuscripts for a 
local authoress! 

Brenda was lucky that help was 
available so quickly — it is much, much 
more difficult these days. 


Te ES Sa eee 


Toc H can help, here, in a very 
practical way. Aidis needs you to help 
those who through misfortune are so 
handicapped yet who, at the same time, 
are so keen,to make some contribution 
themselves. The Aidis Trustees ask for 
your prayers which they regard as being 
at least as significant as your gifts. It is 
hoped also that where approaches are 
made to local Toc H branches for a local 
appeal, an opportunity will be created for 
continuing friendship and care by that 
branch, because one of the biggest prob- 
lems faced by such handicapped or house- 
bound people is that of loneliness. Equip- 
ment can make a tremendous difference 
but there is nothing to beat the human 
touch. 


kK ke we ee KR Ke we Kk 


I am only one of Roger’s grateful cust- 
omers; he has hundreds of others dotted 
all over the country. He is a pioneer with 
an irrepressible desire to serve disabled 
people to the utmost of his ability. He 
willingly accepts each individual challenge, 
however great. No-one is too handi- 
capped for his consideration, and he 
insists that it is never too late to help. 

He charms away aggression, boosts flag- 
ging morale, and gently instils new hope 
into those whose need is dire. 

Personally I can never thank him 
enough for his unique foresight in my case. 
Without his encouragement and technical 
prowess, my return to the ballet would 


have remained a frustrated dream. He 


personally supervised my specially 
adapted POSM controlled tape recorder, 
and fitted me up with a voice amplifier. 
Visiting various firms and typing to numer- 
ous manufacturers, he persuaded them 
that their help in supplying me with this 
and that would be put to good use! Their 
response was usually prompt and often 
magnificently generous, and I hope that 
my ballets bear out the truth of his 
‘begging’ letters. 1 know Roger is 
delighted with my progress, and rejoices 
with me as the Chelmsford Dancers fulfil 
their varying commitments, enabling me 
to ‘dance’ again through them. 


Elizabeth Twistington Higgins 
ee hee §re Vie Oe eR 


If any branch is interested in helping 
Aidis, please contact the PR Department 
at Wendover, or Aidis Trust c/o Roger 
Jefcoate, Willowbrook, Swanbourne 
Road, Mursley, Bucks MK1I7 OJA. 


ROOK KER Re RA Ie OIE A- K 


John Forbes 


Lord 
Where there is hatred, let me sow love. 


When we take a close look at the above 
line, we see the verb ‘sow’ where we have 
become used to ‘bring’. Do they mean 
the same? 

To ‘sow’ conjures up an image of 
the death of the seed, its burial, then the 
growth into a full, rich and mature har- 
vest. I believe St Francis used the word 
‘sow’ rather than ‘bring’ to help create 
this image. The pattern of our prayer is 
a long-term process; we are not expected 
to stand in line and instantly produce 
something ready-made, like a super- 
market package. 

Let me sow; that may well be the 
extent of my instrumentality. The 
growth of the seed rests with the Holy 
Spirit. In Toc H, a very great deal should 
be left to the Spirit. Where there is germ- 
ination, it is the Spirit which brings to 
fruition. Of course, there may not always 
be germination; to remember this is a 
very good safeguard against impatience, 
frustration, and our demands for instant 
results! 

Where there is hatred, let me sow 
love. Do ! know what I am praying for? 
That I, as an instrument of His peace, 
might be involved not in an atmosphere 
of sweetness and light but in one of 
hatred? That where there is hatred we 
might sow love, yes, but first we’ve got to 
be where there is hatred! We must be in 
at the point of friction; this is obligatory 
in many a small situation and in the large 
national ones. 

Recently a minor race-riot erupted 
in a small town near my home. As instru- 
ments of God’s will, we pray for involve- 
ment in such manifestations of hatred; 
only thus can we bring the love we seek 
to bring. So what should we do? 

it is a matter for great thankful- 
ness that, in our Jubilee year, the spirit of 
Toc H worked towards greater European 
unity amongst our Belgian and German 
members and friends. They were marvel- 
lous moments when old bitternesses gave 
way to new understanding, though much 
more needs to be done. 

A closer look at this challenging 
line shows that the prayer is for others, 
rather than a personal one, If the verb 
‘sow’ had been omitted, its meaning 
would be quite different. As it is, the 
suggestion ‘where there is hatred, let me 
love’ is not there, so we can leave aside 


for the time the difficult question of 
what we are to do when we ourselves 
hate, or when we ourselves are the objects 
of hatred. But we should consider the 
immensely difficult question of how we 
can possibly love those who are cruel or 
unjust or indifferent to others. 

Where there is injury, pardon. In 
his book Instrument of Thy Peace, Alan 
Paton suggests that St Francis asks to be 
the reconciler of those who hate one 
another. This is something that we can 
ask for ourselves. We can plead with 
those who hate and they might find a 
reason (such as the love of Christ) to stop 
hating. But what of those who do not? 
How are we to help them? How are we 
to help people to find it easier not to hate? 

To be the instrument of God’s 
peace, however, is not to confine oneself 
to the field of personal relationships, but, 
as we have seen, to concern oneself also 
with the problems of human society, 
hunger, poverty, injustice, cruelty, 
exploitation, war. 

A piece of wrapping paper was 
found near the body of a dead child in 
Ravensbruck Nazi concentration camp, 
where 92,000 women and children died. 
On it was written this prayer: 

O Lord, remember not only the 
men and women of good will, but also 
those of ili will. But do not only re- 
member all the suffering they have in- 
flicted on us; remember the fruits we 
bought, thanks to this suffering — our 
comradeship, our loyalty, our humility, 
the courage, the generosity, the greatness 
of heart which has grown out of all this, 
and when they come to judgement, let all 
the fruits that we have borne be their 
forgiveness. 

Where there is injury, pardon, 
With this, as with each petition of the 
prayer of St Francis, there is no com- 
promise. Hatred and love, injury and 
pardon are clear-cut opposites; there is 
no halfway house. 

Thirty years have passed. Now, 
these people are believed to be in danger 
of being tortured: Mrs Georgina Graciela 
Droz Strada, prison unknown, Argentine. 
Dr Salim Haddad, prison unknown, Brazil. 
Romero Sotto, Pablo Anzalone, Robert 
Perez and N Basilio, Uruguay. 

Will you hold these in your 
thoughts and prayers? And their torturers 
(whose names are unknown). 


Lord 

make me an instrument of Thy Peace. 
Where there is hatred, let me sow lov, 
Where there is injury, pardon. 


Build a Bridge 
GOO0 Miles Long 


Se Tne Pe I \ 


That's the distance between two different 

Toc H projects In our Diamond Jubilee Year. 
Targets bridged by the Toc H intention to make 
life worth living: 


In South India, a health centre, a well to 
change the lives of 25,000 people; 


In North Wales, a training and recreation 
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Both projects have been stared and £37,500 
will bring them to fruition, opening up a better 
future for thousands of people 
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Port Penrhyn 
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Will you help us build a bridge to a better lite 
in east and west? It would be the cheapest 
bridge ever built—but the most lasting. 


y Please see the appeal leaflets for more 
centre for people who care about the gualiya ‘us, information. 
TON 


Pannikampatti 


A email nealth centre could change the lives of 25,000 people. 
Ground formerly cracked will yield food. 
We are pledged to make this project work 


It will be a place where people can stretch their limbs and spirits, 
where Irving will Come to mean more than just existing 


GIVE FORTOCH 
DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR 


GIVE FOR TOCH 
DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR 


GIVE FOR TOCH 
DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR 


Well on our way 


... to our £37,500 target for a health centre in Pannikampatti and a recreation and training centre in Port 
Penrhyn. The fund stands at over £11,500. 


But we've still some distance to go. For your local fundraising drive, here’s a new, eye-catching poster and an 


attractive illustrated appeal leaflet. 


Branches have already received five copies of the leaflet, but you can get the new poster and more leaflets for a 


widespread campaign from your Regional Office. 


You're on your way! 


OMALL ADS 


Book now for a holiday at Warden Manor, 
historic manor house set in unspoilt country, 
near sca. Happy Toc H fellowship. Open 
Easter, Spring Bank Holiday, 3 July - 11 
September; £17.20 weekly (children £14 

+ VAT, includes full board, four meals daily). 
All games (tennis, table tennis, putting etc) and 
entertainments are free. Contact John Cole, 
4a Berridge Road, Sheerness, Kent. 


Normanhurst situated at St Leonards, with 
reputation mild climate, is centrally heated 
residential club. Why not stay at modest cost 
while looking round for own flat? Help 
appreciated in pleasant work rooms (also open 
to non-residents) set up for toy-making etc for 
sale in charity gift shops. Write John Cole, 

4a Berridge Road, Sheerness, Kent. 


Bruges, Belgium. Hotel 
Jacobs (established 50 
years) welcomes Toc H 
parties and individual 
visitors to this lovely old 
city within easy reach of 
other famous cities of art, 
and of the coast. Comfort- 


able, modernised hotel. 


Quict situation. Parking. English spoken. 


Strongly recommended. Bed and breakfast only. 


Mr Jules Lietaert, Hotel Jacobs, Baliestraat 1, 
Bruges 8000. Telephone: (050) 398 31/32. 


In W Germany this year? Looking for a com- 
fortable hotel, where language is no problem? 
Situated in beautiful, woody countryside? 
Quiet relaxing atmosphere, good food, com- 
fortable beds. Then try us. Near the Lorelei, 
between Rhine and Mosel. Call or write: 

The Management, Hotel Hungenrother Hof, 
3 Rhein-moselstr, 5401 Hungenroth, 

W Germany. Tel: Pfalzed 579 or in 

BAOR 06746-579. 
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Used postage stamps needed to purchase and 
train a guide dog for the blind. Please send to: 
Michael Pickwick, International Friendship 
League, Manchester Branch, 4 Ashdale Drive, 
Heald Green, Cheshire SK8 3SX. 


Raise funds quickly, easily. Superb ball-pens, 
combs, key fobs, diaries, etc gold stamped to 
your requirements. Details: Northern 
Novelties, Bradford BD1i 3HE. 


Young lady aged 30, working as secretary in 
City, seeks flatlet or similar, preferably in NW 
London. Daughter of Toc H member. Write or 
phone Don Davis, 15a Winsley Road, 
Gloucester. Tel: 0452-31186. 


Warden Manor is sceking an Hon Warden, also 
four active volunteer workers to live there 
permanently. Honorarium paid plus full board. 
Write John Cole, 4a Berridge Road, Sheerness, 


Kent. 


